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3 The Platypus Review 


Stanicic, cont. from page 1 


number of countries. There were also SAV members 
who held municipal offices in recent years. We use these 
as tools for class struggle, for protest movements, for 
resistance. However, one has to say that Die Linke does 
that too. Although it participates disproportionately in 
the parliamentary quagmire, it also supports strikes and 
resistance movements from its parliamentary position. 
The party has repeatedly organized conferences and 
other activities in support of strikes, as in the case of the 
movement for more staff in hospitals or the retail strikes 
two years ago. 


SH and SV: Die Linke sees itself as an anti-neoliberal 
party and, at the same time, it is shaped by the crisis of 
neoliberalism. At the policy level, this crisis has brought 
SYRIZA into government and Bernie Sanders and 
Jeremy Corbyn into key positions of their parties. 
SS: The term “anti-neoliberal” is an important but 
insufficient self-definition. We are dealing with a 
specific phase of capitalism which, of course, can 
be seen through capitalist globalization and the 
triumphant advance of neoliberal ideas and neoliberal 
policies. In my view, however, this is not a process that 
has its origins only on the political level—as though 
neoliberal ideas had simply prevailed over Keynesian 
economic models. It is a development that was a direct 
consequence of the crisis processes of capitalism 
itself. After the end of the post-war upswing had set 
in, that is around the end of the 1960s into the early 
70s, there was a capital over-accumulation. That is, 
capital lacked profitable investment opportunities. This 
led to a financialization of capitalism that has bloated 
financial markets. Neoliberalism was an attempt to 
create investment opportunities for capital through 
privatization measures. The neoliberal phase of 
capitalism is thus not a product of struggles for ideas 
and economic concepts in bourgeois economics, but a 
consequence of the capitalist crisis. 

So it is not enough to be anti-neoliberal. Anti- 
neoliberal must also mean being anti-capitalist. In 
the fight against neoliberal politics, one should not 
propagate a return to a Keynesian economic policy. 
The latter would not abolish the fundamental features 
of capitalist economics, such as profit production and 
the exploitation of wage laborers, nor would it address 
capitalism’s crisis-prone character. The neoliberal 
phase of capitalism itself has now fallen into a deep 
crisis because it has not been able to overcome the 
problems of capital over-accumulation and crises. 

There is a great deal of antipathy towards neoliberal 
politics and against those representatives of the 
bourgeois institutions who stand for this policy. This 
offers tremendous opportunities for left-wing forces. 
We saw mass demonstrations in Germany against 
the Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership 
(TTIP) and the Comprehensive Economic and Trade 
Agreement [CETA). For example, there are many 
movements, struggles, and local referendums against 
privatization measures that are generally successful. 
There is no longer any support for privatizations. This 
is a big difference from the 1990s, where the idea of 


“private works better” resonated in many ways within 
the workers’ movement and unions. This is no longer 
true today. Therefore, the crisis of neoliberalism offers 
good starting points to organize resistance and to re- 
disseminate left-wing ideas. 


SH and SV: Ever since the Brexit vote and the presidential 
election in the US, it seems that attacks against 
neoliberalism and its crisis are no longer led by the Left, 
but rather by politicians like Donald Trump and Theresa 
May. What does it mean that the status quo is not being 
adequately addressed and changed by the political left? 
SS: There is a certain countermovement towards 
protectionism. Nevertheless, | would say that the dispute 
over the question of how to solve this crisis has not been 
answered conclusively. Donald Trump won the election, 
but he is the least popular president ever in US history. 
He faces the largest resistance movement to have ever 
emerged immediately after a presidential election. 
There were also surveys that attributed Sanders better 
odds than Hillary Clinton at beating Donald Trump. 

The working people in the US are reacting massively 
against the capitalist establishment. They saw Hillary 
Clinton as a representative of Wall Street. It is of course 
paradoxical that people have chosen Trump just to 
make a change and to prevent "keep it up.” They fell 

for Trump’s promise to keep or resettle jobs in the US 
through protectionist economic measures. But, for me, 
this tremendous support for leftist ideas, as expressed 
in the Sanders election campaign, is very important. The 
US is an enormously polarized country. 

Sanders made the mistake of running for president 
within the Democratic Party. He should have realized 
that it is so closely tied to the capitalist system that it 
cannot serve as a vehicle for social change. His mistake 
was that he did not announce his own candidacy after 
losing the primaries and instead supported Clinton. 
Nevertheless, he has put the question of representing 
the interests of ordinary people on the agenda. There is 
a significant increase of socialist forces in the US and 
a huge upsurge for the Left. This is an opportunity and 
suggests that Donald Trump'’s electoral victory was not 
a final victory for the right. 

I would also consider Brexit much more differentiated. 
In my view, the Brexit vote was an expression of the 
dissatisfaction with prevailing circumstances on the part 
of the poorest sections of Britain’s working class. They 
are dissatisfied with an EU that is thoroughly capitalist 
and imperialist in nature, which has brought no positive 
social changes for the people of the working class in 
Europe. Therefore, there was an instinctive rejection 
ofthe Tory government's proposal to stay within the 
EU. Unfortunately, Jeremy Corbyn, who was elected 
as chairman as a Labor Party leftist, did not use this 
situation to run a socialist Brexit campaign. He left the 
field open to the UK Independence Party (UKIP] and 
the right wing of the Tories. Nevertheless, the Brexit 
vote in my view marks no step to the right, but is, again, 
an expression ofthe enormous class polarization in 
society. Developments since the Brexit vote confirm 
this view. In the UK, the political right have not simply 
been strengthened. UKIP was wiped out in local 
and parliamentary elections and is in a tremendous 


The struggle for a Catalan republic—which way forward? 


Jorge Martin 


EVENTS IN CATALONIA IN THE LAST TWO MONTHS 
represent the biggest challenge ever faced by the 
Spanish regime since its establishment in 1978. The 
explosion of the masses on to the scene has acquired 

at points insurrectionary features. Where does this 
movement come from? What is its character and how can 
it move forward in the face of Spanish state repression? 

On October 27, 2017, the Catalan Parliament, 
following the mandate of the October 1 independence 
referendum, proclaimed the Catalan Republic. The 
reaction of the Spanish state, which had declared the 
referendum unconstitutional and had used brutal 
police repression to prevent it from taking place, was 
swift and decisive. The Spanish Senate authorized the 
Rajoy government to use Article 155 of the Constitution 
to sack the Catalan government and disband the 
democratically elected Catalan Parliament. Eight 
members of the Catalan government have been 
remanded into the custody of Spanish prisons and 
European arrest orders have been issued against the 
Catalan president Carles Puigdemont and four other 
members of his cabinet who are currently in Belgium. 

These leaders together with members of the 
Presidency of the Catalan Parliament have been indicted 
on charges of rebellion, sedition, and the misuse of 
public funds for their part in organizing the referendum 
and the proclamation of the Republic. These crimes have 
been inherited without almost any amendment from the 
Franco era and could result in jail sentences of up to fifty 
years. The National Court—which is trying members of 
the Catalan government-—is the lineal descendant of the 
Franco-era Public Order Tribunal, itself the continuation 
of an earlier Special Tribunal for the Repression of 
Communism and Masonry. The Spanish state has taken 
over the day-to-day running of Catalan institutions. 

The Catalan independence referendum saw 
unprecedented scenes of mass civil disobedience. 
Hundreds of thousands organized to occupy school 
buildings to guarantee that they could be used as 
polling stations in the face of police threats to seal 
them off. Thousands of polling stations were defended 
against brutal police repression on election day. In some 
instances, the people managed to push the police forces 
back. In some towns they were expelled by angry crowds. 
Firefighters played a key role in the defense of polling 
stations and in some cases clashed with the police. 
Dockers in Barcelona refused to handle a cruiseliner 
used by the authorities to host thousands of police 
officers sent to Catalonia to crush the referendum. 

Inthe run-up to the referendum, 40,000 people 
surrounded the building of the Catalan government’s 
Finance Department in Barcelona to protest a search 
of the premises by Guardia Civil, the Spanish military 
police. The crowd prevented officers from leaving for 
over 12 hours. For their part in this mass mobilization 
Jordi Sänchez [secretary ofthe Catalan National 


Assembly] and Jordi Cuixart [secretary of the Catalan 
cultural institution Ömnium Cultural) wereas arrested 
on charges of sedition and denied bail. 

Despite the Spanish state’s attempt to seize ballot 
papers and ballot boxes prior to October 1, the arrest 
of 14 high-ranking officials of the Catalan government, 
the threat of sealing off polling stations, harassment of 
activists flyposting for the referendum, the closing down 
of referendum information websites, threatening the 
media against running publicity about it, and the brutal 
repression on October 1 itself—despite all this, over two 
million Catalan people exercised their democratic right. 

A general strike combined with a civic stoppage 
brought Catalonia to a standstill on October 3, with 
750,000 people marching in Barcelona and tens of 
thousands in smaller towns and cities across the 
country. On November 8, a second general strike saw 
the irruption of the Committees for the Defence of 
the Republic [CDRs], which organized over fifty mass 
pickets to blockade Catalonia’s main highways, border 
crossings, and major railway stations. There are now 
over 280 such committees coordinating nationally. 


“The 1978 regime” 


These events represent the biggest challenge yet faced 
by the regime established at the end of the Franco 
dictatorship, a regime forged in a pact between the 
dictatorship’s state apparatus and the leaders of 

the main workers’ parties (Santiago Carrillo for the 
Communist Party [PCE] and Felipe Gonzälez for the 
Socialist Party [PSOE]). 

The Spanish ruling class feared that the growing 
movement of workers and youth in Spain would lead to 
a revolutionary overthrow as had happened in Portugal 
in 1974. They realized they needed to make serious 
concessions yet managed to extract a number of their 
own demands in exchange. The leaders of the PCE and 
PSOE were happy to oblige. They accepted the impunity 
for the crimes of the Franco regime, the monarchy 
(which had been restored by Franco], the Spanish flag 
as opposed to the Republican tricolor of the workers’ 
and democratic movement, as well as articles in the 
Constitution providing for the "indissoluble unity of the 
Spanish Nation, common and indivisible fatherland of 
all Spaniards” to be quaranteed by the Armed Forces. 

This so-called "model transition to democracy” 
constituted in reality a major betrayal of the Spanish 
workers’ democratic and revolutionary aspirations. The 
result was limited bourgeois democracy in the form of a 
parliamentary monarchy. The Popular Party (PP), having 
been set up by seven of the dictator’s ministers, is a 
direct continuation of the Franco regime. Reactionary 
Spanish nationalism is a key pillar ofthe 1978 
regime, which includes the denial of the right of self- 
determination. From this point of view, the struggle for 


crisis. For many people that voted for Brexit, the main 
motivation was neither flat nationalism nor racism, but 
the social question. The election of Jeremy Corbyn to 
party leader has shown the potential for an offensive, 
actually leftist policy. But this potential can be wasted 
if one does not courageously set oneself apart from the 
pro-capitalist forces, in this case, within Labor. We are 
currently watching this situation in the UK. Corbyn has 
with left reformist demands mobilized the hope of many 
British people for change. At the same time, he makes 
too many compromises to the Blairites, the supporters 
of the right wing of the party. He may be blocking the 
potential that his election as Labor leader opened. 


SH and SV: You located the beginning of neoliberalism 
in the crisis of Keynesianism in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. Compared to today there was a strong left at that 
time. So is neoliberalism also a product of the failure of 
the New Left? 


SS: The triumph of neoliberalism was not only deter- 
mined by economic development. While it was an 
answer to the crisis, economics is political economy, 
and in political economy the living struggle—the class 
struggle—has an impact on capitalist economy and on 
the question of which economic concepts get pushed 
through. In the 1970s, the Labor movement and the 
Left could have prevented this development. There 
were a lot of possibilities. But not on the basis of a 
social-democratic policy that wanted to stick to the 
idea of a social market and Keynesian concepts. This 
is the tragic aspect of development in the 70s. There 
was a tremendous upswing within the Left, which, by 
the way, was not only supported by what is called the 
“New Left,” but also by the traditional organizations 
ofthe labor movement, namely social democracy and 
trade unions. But the struggles were not strategically 
directed at overcoming the capitalist situation. There 
was the Portuguese revolution, mass movements 

in Spain after the end of the Franco dictatorship, 

and the uprising against the military dictatorship in 
Greece. Left-wing, social-democratic parties emerged, 
representing programs that hardly anyone can imagine 
today. The PASOK in Greece, at least on paper, has 

a very clear socialist position. Mitterrand, who was 
elected president in France in the early 1980s, included 
massive nationalization programs in his election 
program. All these possibilities could have prevented 
the triumph of neoliberalism. In the end, | think they 
failed because the workers’ movement was dominated 
by Social Democratic or Stalinist apparatuses. They had 
no confidence that overcoming capitalism was possible. 
Instead, they stuck to the old Keynesian concepts. 


SH and SV: This year is the centenary of the October 
Revolution. What continuities and discontinuities in 
Marxism would you make out between 1917 and 2017? 


SS: The October Revolution remains the greatest 

event in human history. It proved that class rule of 

the bourgeoisie can be broken. Even in as backward a 
country as Russia was back then, a new social structure 
can be created through mass movements and the self- 


a Catalan Republic is a progressive democratic struggle, 
challenging the 1978 regime. For this reason, it must 

be supported. The backward character of the Spanish 
ruling class and the origins of Catalan nationalism 

Historically, the backward and reactionary character 
ofthe Spanish ruling class meant that the bourgeois 
democratic task of unifying the Spanish nation was 
never fully carried out. The unity of the country 
was guaranteed not by the progressive pull of the 
development of the productive forces, but rather by the 
general’s sword, the policeman'’s truncheon, and the 
petty impositions of the state bureaucracy. By the end 
of the 19'" and beginning of the 20% century this led to 
the development of national movements in Catalonia 
(the most industrialized part of Spain) and, to a lesser 
extent, in the Basque Country and Galicia. 

The Catalan bourgeois always aspired to have 
asayin the running of Spain as a whole and used 
nationalist agitation as leverage. In 1917, the leader 
of the Regionalist League, Francesc Cambö launched 
a campaign against the monarchy by convening an 
“Assembly of Parliamentarians” in Barcelona. To give 
his campaign more clout he approached the main 
workers’ organizations, the socialist Uniön General 
de Trabajadores (UGT] and the anarcho-syndicalist 
Confederaciön Nacional del Trabajo (CNT), which 
agreed to call a general strike. 

Afraid ofthe dangerous turn events were taking, 
Cambö and the Catalan bourgeois quickly backtracked, 
eventually reaching a deal with the monarchy. During 
the Civil War of 1936-39, Cambö and his League 
sided with the fascists, funding Franco’s armies and 
organising for them a spy network in Catalonia. For 
the Catalan bourgeoisie class interests have always 
trumped national interests. 

Thus, the leadership of the Catalan national movement 
passed from the bourgeoisie to the petty bourgeoisie 
ofthe Catalan Republican Left (ERC]. Itwas the ERC 
who became the government party in Catalonia during 
the Second Republic of 1931-39 when they proved 
indecisive in their struggle for Catalan national rights 
and against the threat of fascism in Spain. On October 
6 1934, during the entry of a pro-fascist party into the 
Spanish government, Catalan president Lluis Companys 
declared "the Catalan State of the Spanish Federal 
Republic”. Without the support of the main workers’ 
organization (the CNT, which the ERC whilst in power had 
repressed) and refusing to arm the Workers’ Alliance, the 
uprising folded in less than ten hours with the Catalan 
government surrendering to the Spanish army. 

The 40-year-long Franco dictatorship was a black 
period for Catalan national rights. The Catalan 
Generalitat government was suppressed, Catalan 
language and culture subject to repression and 
banished from schools and the state administration. 

Inthe 1960s, a combination of factors [the opening 
up of the economy to foreign investment, massive 
migration of Spanish workers abroad, and so forth], 
led to a sustained growth of the Spanish economy. 
Catalonia, especially, experienced explosive industrial 
growth. A massive exodus from the countryside to the 
cities took place and millions of people from the poorer 
regions of Spain moved to Barcelona, creating a young 
and dynamic working-class. 


organization of the oppressed, the wage-earners and, in 
this case, the peasants and soldiers also. 

| would also reject the entire bourgeois representation 
that we will surely face in bulk this year. The Russian 
Revolution was neither a Bolshevik coup nor an unde- 
mocratic minority action. It was indeed the most demo- 
cratic mass movement imaginable. It was organized in 
the workers’, soldiers’, and peasants’ councils, where 
the most urgent tasks were set: the end of the war; the 
land question; and the improvement of social conditions 
and democratic rights of the oppressed nationalities in 
the Tsar’s empire. They took power from the capitalist 
government and put it into the hands of the councils. The 
Bolsheviks were the only party to push these demands 
forward. They did not replace the councils but came, 
by way of political contestation even with other leftist 
currents inside the councils, to gain majority support. 

Today one must continue to draw lessons from this 
for the Left and for the labor movement. Incidentally, 
with regard to the question of government participation, 
an important condition for the Bolsheviks’ winning of 
a majority in the councils and the revolution was their 
utterly clear attitude: They refused to join a capitalist 
coalition government. They wanted to criticize the 
government instead of participating in the management 
of capitalist grievances. 

Of course, part of our confrontation with the October 
Revolution must be that it ends in a monstrous Stalinist 
dictatorship. But that, from my point of view, was not 
inevitable. Its causes were neither in the revolution itself 
nor in the politics of the Bolshevik Party in 1917-1918. 
More importantly, the revolution in Russia remained 
internationally isolated. The Russian economy was 
bled, the working class was wiped out in the Civil War, 
and the country had to defend itself against military 
intervention backed by more than a dozen imperialist 
states. The social, cultural, and economic basis for a 
socialist development was not given. The Bolsheviks 
always saw the Russian Revolution as a prelude to 
international revolutions. When these failed, conditions 
developed that led to the Stalinist dictatorship. There is 
a continuity with the socialist and communist opposition 
to the Stalinist dictatorship, symbolized above all by the 
person of Leon Trotsky in the 1920s and 30s. Continuity 
continues in the opposition to bureaucratic rule and 
capitalism. We must learn lessons from it today. 


SH and SV: One of the central problems for Trotsky was 
revolutionary leadership. In connection with that, you 
describe the struggle of the Bolsheviks in 1917 against 
the Provisional Government or the rebellion of the 

New Left against the Social Democratic and Stalinist 
leadership of the workers’ organizations. Does this 
problem not turn out to be different, given the great 
change and crisis of social democracy and the collapse 
of the Soviet Union? Is the problem of leadership still 
relevant to a revolutionary or Markxist left? 


SS: Today there are no mass parties of the working 
class. The task has therefore been postponed. Today 
we must orientate ourselves more strongly towards 


"Stanicic” continues on page 4 


The 1970s upsurge of the workers’ movement had 
epicenters in the red belt of working-class towns and 
neighbourhoods around Barcelona. The county of Baix 
Llobregat had the highest trade union density of any 
place in Spain. The struggle for social and democratic 
rights was closely interlinked with the demand for 
national rights for Catalonia and the other oppressed 
nationalities. The workers’ movement played a crucial 
role in the mass demonstrations on Catalan National 
Day (September 11] of 1976 and 1977. 


The growth of the Catalan independence movement 


However, the workers’ parties’ betrayal of the demo- 
cratic aspirations of the nationalities cleared the 
way for a revival of the bourgeois nationalists. For 
forty years (with the exception of a disappointing left 
coalition government between 2003-10), Catalonia 
was ruled by Convergencia i Uniö (CiU), a bourgeois 
nationalist coalition. In the best traditions of the 
Catalan bourgeoisie, the CiU made deals with the 
ruling parties in Madrid (including both the right wing 
PP and the “left-wing” Socialist Party (PSOE)). Pro- 
independence sentiment remained low in Catalonia 
throughout this period, hovering around 14 percent. 
It was the combination of the deep economic crisis 
of 2008 and the destruction of the Catalan Estatut 
(Constitution) of 2006 by the Spanish regime in 

2010 that led to an explosion of support for Catalan 
independence and massive demonstrations for self- 
determination and independence. 

At the beginning of the resurgence of the Catalan 
independence movement, the CiU Catalan government 
was against the ropes. There were massive 
demonstrations against austerity cuts in healthcare 
and education, as part of a budget which the Catalan 
government passed with the support of Rajoy’s PP. 
The Generalitat had used brutal repression against the 
indignados (enraged) movement and others. But this 
time, CiU was already mired in dozens of damaging 
corruption scandales. It was at that point that the 
leadership of CDC (CiU’s main coalition party) decided to 
adopt independence as a goal. 

This was clearly a cynical move designed to reinvent 
itself in order to stay in power, but it set off a chain of 
events that escaped from their control. The Catalan 
bourgeoisie—the capitalists, businessmen and 
bankers—are firmly against independence. In the last 
few months they have used their economic muscle in a 
bullying campaign of threats against a Catalan Republic. 
For instance, they have changed the legal residence 
and in some cases the fiscal residence of their 
companies outside of Catalonia. Those who are their 
political representatives however, for their own selfish 
reasons of political survival, are riding the tiger of the 
independence movement. 

The indignados and the anti-austerity movements 
found a political expression in the rise of Podemos in 
the 2014 European elections and then the victory of 
broad anti-austerity lists in the 2015 council elections, 
including in Barcelona, Sabadell and Badalona. In 
the case of Sabadell and Badalona, broad coalitions 
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the revolutionary socialists of the 19th century: The 
working-class movement as such must be built up. 
Organizations must be created without the condition 
that they adopt a Marxist program. Marxists must work 
there to anchor Marxist ideas in the debate as well as 
the common struggles, ultimately making theirs the 
majority position. 

Within the SAV and the "Committee for a Workers 
International” we have described this as a double task: 
With the SAV, we are building a Marxist organization, 
but we must also participate in the reconstruction of 
the workers’ movement in a broad sense. Trade union 
structures are broken or do not exist in many areas. 
They have to be rebuilt. We also support left-wing unity 
projects, as long as they actually have a combative and 
fundamentally anti-capitalist orientation. We are trying 
to re-disseminate socialist ideas and to fundamentally 
develop socialist consciousness. This was simply more 
advanced in the 20th century within the working class. 
The fact that the old apparatuses of social democracy 
and Stalinism no longer exist in the same form makes 
a decisive difference. By the way, this does not mean 
that Social Democratic and Stalinist ideas have simply 
disappeared. They are also reproduced today in new 
leftist parties. Whether in SYRIZA or other major left- 
wing parties, the political-ideological debate often 
follows a similar course to what it took in the past. IP 


1. Stanicic here quotes from memory. Trotsky’s exact 
formulation in the first line of the Transitional Program reads 
in English as follows: “The world political situation as a whole 
is chiefly characterized by a historical crisis of the leadership 
of the proletariat.” Atthe end ofthe same introduction, Trotsky 
writes, “The historical crisis of mankind is reduced to the crisis 
of the revolutionary leadership.” Leon Trotsky, The Transitional 
Program for Socialist Revolution (New York: Pathfinder Press, 
1977), 145 and 146; available online at https://www.marxists. 
org/archive/trotsky/1938/tp/. 
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were formed which included anti-austerity parties and 
organizations working together with the anti-capitalist 
pro-independence Candidatures d’Unitat Popular (CUP). 
En Comü Podem la coalition including United Left and 
Podemos] came first in Catalonia in the 2015 and 2016 
Spanish elections. However, when it became apparent 
that Podemos was not going to come to power in Spain 
in the short term, many saw Catalan’'s independence as 
the shortest route to get rid of austerity policies. 

In 2014 the Spanish state banned a planned self- 
determination referendum called by the Catalan 
government, which then retreated converting it into a 
non-binding consultation. The turnout was one point nine 
million people. The Spanish state indicted the Catalan 
president and other high profile political figures for 
having promoted the consultation. CDC then upped the 
ante and declared the 2015 early Catalan elections were 
going to be a plebiscite on independence and cajoled ERC 
into a joint slate called Junts pel Si [JxSil. 

Inthe 2015 elections, the pro-independence parties 
(JxSi and the anti-capitalist, pro-independence CUP) 
got an overall majority of seats and forty seven point 
five percent of the votes, a decidedly larger vote share 
than that of the parties that opposed independence 
(which got thirty-nine percent). This, after months 
of negotiations, led to the formation of the JxSi 
government of Puigdemont with outside support from 
the CUP (which was sharply divided on the issue). 

This new government committed itselftto calling an 
independence referendum and abiding by its results. 
This is what led to the October 1 referendum. 


Three players in the conflict 


The current conflict has three main players. On the one 
hand, there is the Spanish state, which is determined 
to prevent Catalonia exercising its right of self- 
determination at all costs. It views any attempt in that 
direction as a challenge to the whole of the 1978 regime. 
This has meant that the main Spanish parties (the ruling 
PP, its Ciudadanos allies, and the opposition PSOE) have 
fallen into line in support of brutal police repression as 
well as Article 155 suppression of Catalan institutions. 
On the other hand, there is the Catalan government, 
made up of bourgeois nationalists (PDeCAT, the 
new brand name for the CDC) and petty-bourgeois 
nationalists [the social-democratic ERC). In their 
struggle for a Catalan Republic they have gone further 
than they had ever intended. They probably calculated 
that a serious challenge to Spanish legality combined 
with peaceful mass mobilization in the streets would 
force the “international community,” i.e. the European 
Union (EU), to intervene and bring Spain to a negotiation. 
This was wrong on two counts: The EU, which is 
based neither on principles of democracy nor on 
solidarity amongst European peoples (as some in the 
Catalan government fondly imaged) backed Spain 
completely. The Spanish state was unprepared to make 
any concessions. The Catalan government nevertheless 
stuck to this strategy by, for instance, declaring the 
Republic on October 10 but immediately suspending it 


to allow time for negotiations with Spain to take place. 

Atthird actor, however, has emerged on the scene 
in a powerful way: the mass mobilization and self- 
organization ofthe people against repression and for 
democratic rights. The Committees for the Defence of 
the Referendum and other ad-hoc groupings made sure 
the referendum went ahead by physically defending 
the polling stations, thereby thwarting the Catalan 
government's attempt to call it off at noon on October 
1. The masses came out on the streets and paralyzed 
Catalonia on October 3 to protest repression, leaving the 
Catalan government with no room to retreat. On October 
26, when Puigdemont was ready to call early Catalan 
elections instead of proclaiming the Republic, it was 
thousands of students in the streets (representing pro- 
independence public opinion) who prevented him from 
going along that path. 

Inthe end, the Catalan bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
politicians in the Generalitat decided to proclaim the 
republic on October 27. But this was a mere political act, 
lacking in practical consequences. There was no plan 
to defend the Catalan Republic; there was no appeal to 
mass action in its defense. Their justification for this 
course of action is twofold: they were not ready and the 
structures for a Republic were not in place. Had they 
gone ahead, they claim, the Spanish state would have 
unleashed an even greater wave of repression. 

They are right on both counts. First of all, despite 
having talked for years of preparing "state structures,” 
little was actually done. Some Catalan ministers did 
nothing in this respect simply because they did not 
believe in independence, as, for instance business 
minister Santi Vila has admitted. Others probably 
thought the Spanish state would intervene decisively 
and stop the process in its tracks, so there was no 
need to prepare for something which was not going to 
happen. The mass mobilization of the people from below 
upset their calculations. 

Secondly, with regard to Spanish state repression, 
they were also correct. The general secretary of ERC, 
Marta Rovira, revealed they were given trustworthy 
information that, ifthey went ahead with establishing a 
Catalan Republic, "[the state would have] used firearms, 
not just rubber bullets as on October 1.” Adding, "we 
were told there would be blood ."' A report has also 
been published detailing the Spanish state’s plan to 
use special operations groups to storm the Catalan 
Parliament by land, air, and through the sewers if the 
Catalan president had barricaded himself in. 

The Catalan government however, did not explain 
this to the people on the day when they proclaimed 
the Republic and then folded. It is clear that they were 
unprepared to lead an insurrectionary movement in 
the streets, which could have escaped their control. 
Having declined the option of mass resistance, civil 
disobedience, the occupation of official buildings, a 
general strike, etc., there was only one possible course 
of action: surrender in the face of the threat of force. 


The struggle for self-determination as a revolutionary 
task 


In a nut-shell, this summarises the position in Cata- 


lonia. Against the Spanish 1978 regime, the exercise of 
the right of self-determination is a task which can only 
be accomplished by revolutionary means. The Catalan 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois politicians are not 
prepared to use revolutionary means. Some of them are 
not even committed to a Catalan Republic, other than as 
a threat with which to extract concessions from Madrid. 
The only way forward in the struggle for a Catalan 
Republic is a battle to remove the current leadership of 
the movement and replace it with one firmly based on 
the workers at the head of the petty-bourgeois masses: 
a leadership prepared to use revolutionary means to 
face and bring down the 1978 regime. 

This brings us to another key question. The 
Catalan working class is divided on the question of 
an independent Catalan Republic. There is a layer of 
Spanish-speaking Catalan workers who are either 
against or mistrust the independence movement for 
reasons of identity, but also out of a healthy class 
distrust of the bourgeois politicians of PDeCAT. 

This explains the geographic differences in the results 
of the October 1 referendum. Overall turnout was around 
forty-three percent, a very good result considering the 
referendum had been declared illegal and there was 
brutal police repression. And, of those who voted, ninety 
percent voted for independence. This means that those 
opposed to independence overwhelmingly stayed away. 
Turnout was very high in the counties of the interior: 
in Girona [fifty-three point three percent) and Lleida 
(fifty-two point eight percent], but it was well below 
the average in the highly populated areas where the 
Spanish speaking working-class is concentrated, such 
as Barcelona county [thirty-five point nine percent), Baix 
Llobregat (thirty-two point nine percent], and Tarragones 
(twenty-eight point six percent|). 

The Spanish ruling class is attempting to mobilize 
these layers behind reactionary Spanish nationalism 
and flag-waving. The danger of a division and 
confrontation within the Catalan working-class along 
national and language lines is genuine and must 
be avoided at all costs, as it would have seriously 
reactionary consequences. This can only be averted 
by giving the movement for a Catalan Republic a clear 
anti-austerity and anti-capitalist character. The CUP 
has correctly linked the slogan of a Republic with a 
slogan of "bread, housing and jobs.” That line must 
be strengthened and developed further. On the other 
hand, it is necessary to link the struggle for a Catalan 
Republic more clearly to the idea of a struggle against 
the 1978 regime as a whole and to make a clear appeal 
to workers in the rest of Spain to join ina common 
struggle with their Catalan class brothers and sisters. 

The slogan of a Catalan Socialist Republic as a spark 
for the Iberian revolution sums up these two ideas. IP 


1. Transcript of interview avialable online at <http://www.rac1. 
cat/programes/el-mon/20171117/432938124502/lentrevista-a- 
marta-rovira-minut-a-minut.html>. 
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proletarian socialism by neglect of the appeal of middle- 
class conservatism to which the working class could 
succumb in its trade unionism. 


Proletarian socialism vs. middle-class revolt 


The working class is susceptible to middle-class 
conservatism insofar as it remains attached to a prior 
form of capitalism—the accumulated ensemble of 
previous concrete forms of wage labor—that undergoes 
crisis and is destroyed. Progressivism depends 
conversely upon the amenability and “liberalism” of 
the middle class to go along with changes in capitalism 
led by big capital. Big capital benefits from all changes 
anyway—capitalists can shift their investments or retire 
into philanthropy and entire countries can adopt what 
Lenin called “coupon-clipping”'®—so the real issue is 
the struggle to come out on top or simply not to sink 
entirely but keep one's head above water in the next 
wave of capitalism. Conservatives are always there to 
try to take advantage of those swamped and potentially 
left behind, with demagogic appeals to the status quo 
that people forget was itself once something new. 

The question is, who are the progressives and 
who are the conservatives, politically? Perhaps the 
progressives are the more cunning conservatives—or 
the conservatives are the more cunning progressives. 
In the last generation of neoliberalism the Republicans 
could plausibly claim to be the “true revolutionaries” 
in advancing capitalism, and thus addressed and 
exploited the manifest liabilities ofthe Democrats’ 
conservatism. The game is to capture middle-class 
discontents in “progressive” capitalist "reforms” 

(e.g. “welfare reform,” "trade reform” etc.). The 
Republicans did so through the “Reagan Revolution,” 
just as the Democrats had done in the 1930s FDR New 
Deal Coalition through which they had replaced the 
Republicans as the dominant majority party since the 
Civil War. Every “old conservative” was once a "new 
revolutionary” in capitalism. 

Proletarian socialism—Marxism—by contrast sought 
to subordinate the middle class to the working class in 
reappropriating capital, which it proposed could only 
happen through the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
The political party for proletarian socialism thus sought 
to lead the broader "masses” in "social democracy” in 
order to achieve socialism. 

This would be especially true of the new managerial 
middle class which could simply take direction from 
the working class where they formerly did so from the 
capitalists—including from the capitalist state and its 
state capitalist managerial policies. Thus the capitalists 
could be retired into philanthropy. This was the vision 
of the Second International (1889-1914) and of mid-20'* 
century Social Democratic politics. Especially since it was 
understood by Marxism, for instance by Lenin’s conception 
of contemporary "imperialism” or monopoly capitalism, 
that not only the new middle class as corporate 
employees but also the working class itself subsisted not 
on the value of their own laboring activity but rather on 
a cut ofthe profits of capital, which was granted to them 


for political reasons, through a myriad of government 
subsidies, to prevent revolution—not merely to soften the 
blows of the business cycle of boom and bust. 

Theodore Roosevelt called this the need for a 
“Square Deal”—indicatively not a “fair” deal, not merely 
enforcing liberal capitalism, but the government actively 
ameliorating its defects—and understood it explicitly 
as required to stave off socialism. But Roosevelt had, 
not Marx’s vague "specter of communism,” but Debs’s 
actual mass Socialist Party of America staring him down 
to draw this political conclusion: it was a rear-guard 
action, but with a visionary long view. Progressivism was 
meant to institute political reforms required to be up-to- 
date with capitalist development: it was a matter not so 
much of advancing history as catching up with it; in this 
sense it still accorded with classical liberalism that the 
state should follow society and not try to determine it. 
But since Roosevelt's time, new problems arising from 
reforms attempted in the 20!" century have clouded the 
issue; however, the essential political predicament of 
liberal democracy in the industrial era remains. 

The problem and task of “progressive capitalism” 
is the attempt to maintain capitalism through its 
manifest social and political crisis. The alignment of 
the working class with the middle class in common 
capitalist interest with big capital is always temporary 
and inevitably fraught. There is always a struggle for 
supremacy in the fractious, politically negotiated social 
alliance of capital, which will eventually burst forth from 
the inexorable obsolescence of any and all concrete 
forms of capitalism in society. 

The question the capitalists periodically face is: Can 
the conservative-reactionary middle class be made to 
go in peace (e.g. overdose on opioids—before that, on 
whiskey: it is important to note that the Progressives 
advocated Prohibition], or will it freak out and disrupt 
society and politics in uncontrollable ways? Trotsky 
called fascism the "petite bourgeoisie run amok.”'? 

But every old middle class was once a new middle 
class—just as every old form of wage-labor was once a 
new form of capitalism: the working class’s discontents 
are subsumed under middle-class conservatism; the 
potential for socialism in capitalism thus disappears. 
The contradiction of capital that Marxism once 
recognized is submerged. 

The “progressive capitalist” political forms that 
emerged as an alternative to Marxist socialism after 
the crisis of the Gilded Age and were carried through 
the 20!" century have exhausted themselves in two 
waves of crisis: the crisis of the 1960s-70s that led to 
neoliberalism; and the present crisis of neoliberalism 
itself in the 2000s-105.?° The attempted return to the 
Gilded Age since the 1980s-90s has clearly failed— 
which is why this deeper history leading to the present 
reasserts itself today. It is undigested. 

Glenn Beck was not wrong to panic at the sight of 
Trump and take his ascendancy as the occasion to 
condemn the Progressivism of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson from a century ago.?' Beck 
counterposed the "America of the Founding Fathers 
Washington and Jefferson” to that ofthe "Progressivism 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson,” calling the 
2016 election the final defeat of the former by the latter. 


Neglected by Beck in his division of American history 
is Abraham Lincoln and the Civil War as a second 
founding moment of the U.S. But the evident desire 
for return to the apparently more innocent time of the 
Second Industrial Revolution and its liberal optimism 
neglects its real discontents and actual crisis in the 
Gilded Age, which once were expressed by Marxist 
socialism in the era of the Marxist-led parties ofthe 
Second International, including the Socialist Party of 
America of Eugene Debs, but were captured instead 
by “progressive” state capitalism in the 20' century 
that Beck and other conservative liberals constantly 
bemoan—regretting its political necessity. 

Today, the question is the future of that 20'" century 
state capitalism that, no matter how rickety, still 
dominates the world. Its prospects look grim—China 
notwithstanding. 

But actually it is no more grim than the 20'* century 
itself—or the late 19" century Gilded Age of Second 
Industrial Revolution capitalism that gave birth to the 
20'* century. 

Now as before, the Republicans and Democrats 
compete over the political capture of middle-class 
conservative reaction by big capital in service of a 
capitalist “progress” that is none. What disappears 
is the possibility once recognized by Marxism of 
the working class, through proletarian socialism, 
superseding both “progressive” capital and middle- 
class reaction. Without it, capitalism is permanent, 
the middle class under threat periodically runs amok, 
old tenements are torn down, slums cleared, and 
new dormitories for the working class are hastily 
constructed, and in the end the best we can hope for is 
another Industrial Revolution—with all the destruction 
that it will inevitably bring. IP 
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THE ACCOUNT OF HISTORY is the theory of the present: 
How did we get here; and what tasks remain from 

the past—that however appear to be “new” today? As 
Adorno put it, "the new is the old in distress.”' This is 
true of capitalism and its crisis now. 

The present crisis is a crisis of the world system of 
capitalism that emerged in the 20" century, a crisis of 
the capitalist world created by the Second Industrial 
Revolution at the end of the 19" century—in fits and 
starts (such as the two World Wars and the Cold War) 
but nonetheless consistently and inexorably. That system 
has been led by the countries newly industrialized at the 
end of the 19" century, the U.S., Germany and Japan. All 
three have come to be in crisis in the early 21° century— 
the crisis ofthe EU can be regarded as a crisis of the 
management of “German” capital. 

David Harvey, in his book The Condition of Post- 
modernity (1990), written and published in the heyday 
of neoliberalism, regarded the history of capitalism as 
a succession of “regimes of accumulation”—concrete 
forms for socially and politically mediating the need to 
accumulate capital in its valorization process. But since, 
according to Marxism, capitalism is itself a form of social 
contradiction and thus a crisis and decay of society and 
politics, each successive form of capitalism takes up and 
perpetuates the crisis of the preceding form, however in 
an altered way.? Capitalism really is a matter of "kicking 
the can down the road,” apparently indefinitely. But the 
banging can eventually returns, and we must ultimately 
pay the added costs of its deferral. 

The characterization by critical contemporaries 
of the late-19'*-early-20'* century era as the "Gilded 
Age”? expressed its quality as what Kant warned about 
a century earlier, in his 1784 essay on the "Idea for a 
Universal History from a Cosmopolitan Point of View,” 
namely, "the danger that the vitality of mankind may 
go to sleep:” “Everything good that is not based on 
a morally good disposition, however, is nothing but 
pretense and glittering misery."* Gilded Age capitalism 
was such "glittering misery.” This quality of capitalism 
continues today, especially in the last generation of 
neoliberalism whose spell was broken in the recent 
crisis. Joseph Schumpeter tried to put a happy face 
on capitalism by calling it “creative destruction,” but 
Marxism recognized to the contrary that it is actually 
destructive creation.’ And its destructiveness is not 
only immediate but has long-term consequences. The 
destruction of capitalism is cumulative: it makes claims 
on future generations that cannot be settled cheaply.® 


Industrial production and Robber Barons 


It was during the period of the late 19'* century Gilded 
Age that capitalists appeared not as entrepreneurs of 
production but as "Robber Barons”—an aristocracy of 
looting. Marx had already mordantly observed that in 
industrial production, with its high capital requirements, 
it was not the case that being a captain of industry 
made you money, but rather that having money made 
you a captain of industry. In industrial capitalism, it was 
not, as Adam Smith had thought, production developed 
by reinvestment of relatively low profits in the long run, 
with high wages facilitating increased consumption— 
wealth—in a virtuous cycle, but rather, as Marginal 
Utility Theory, developed precisely in this late 19'" 
century era, regarded more cynically, that use-values of 
commodities decrease over time, so investors in their 
production better get in early and take their profits out 
while the going is still good and before it becomes a 
matter of diminishing returns—the miserable reasoning 
of what Smith regarded as "mercantile interest,” the 
profiteering of "buying cheap and selling dear,” that 
he thought actually constrains and undermines the 
productivity of wealth in society, and so needed to be 
overcome as an impediment to growth. Marx pursued 
rather the self-contradiction in what became of Smith’s 
labor theory of value in industrial capitalism. 

The accelerated technical production of the Industrial 
Revolution increased along with it the accumulation 
and concentration of capital, which Marx thought 
produced a crisis of value in industrial capitalism, in 
that such production was still socially mediated by the 
value of wage-labor, however anachronistically. Wage 
labor was inadequate for the social appropriation of 
industrial production. This was the self-contradiction 
of the capitalist mode of production in political- 


economic terms, according to Marx: the "bourgeois 
social relations” were contradicted by the “industrial 
forces of production;” industrial technique served to 
increase capital but this outstripped the actual social 
productivity of human labor, eliminating workers 

from production so that, as Max Horkheimer wryly 
observed, "machines have made not work but the 
workers superfluous.”’ Adam Smith’s “proprietors of 
stock” were only a slight variation on the prior traveling 
merchants collecting the products of cottage industry, 
now gathering the previously disparate producers in 
factories; they were not capitalists in the Marxist sense 
of “owners of the means of production:” the role ofthe 
proprietors in Smith’s view of production was minimal 
by comparison to the laborers who were actually 
making things with increased efficiency. Where Smith 
would have expected higher productivity to result in the 
increased value of time in work through cooperation 
that would not only increase the purchasing power 

of labor but also decrease labor-time and increase 
leisure-time, what happened for labor instead, at a 
societal level, was the pernicious combination of over- 
work and unemployment, not attributable merely to 
temporary labor-market corrections. Human labor was 
progressively eliminated from production in absolute 
and not only relative terms: increased production was no 
longer based primarily on human labor-power inputs in 
efficient cooperation las in Adam Smith’s example of the 
pin-factory], but rather on the development of science 
and technology, or what Marx called the “general social 
intellect,” objectified in machine production. 

The "combined and uneven [i.e. self-contradictory] 
development” of capitalism is exhibited by the para- 
doxical phenomena of simultaneously coexisting “robots 
and sweatshops.” Industrial development and the 
accumulation of capital undermine the entire bourgeois 
social ethos of rewarding productivity through work, the 
exchange of labor as a commodity. Contrary to Smith’s 
expectation, Marx observed how in capitalism labor 
sinks from the most precious to "the most wretched 
of commodities.”? The workers are expropriated of the 
value of their labor at a societal level, and not merely 
through being super-exploited by their employers. 
There is a glaring problem in the development of wealth 
in society based on the value of labor. The ramifications 
of this are found in capitalism's social effects. 

This is what makes capitalists appear ambiguously 
as performing a social duty as investors but also as 
criminals ripping off society—what Smith had warned 
about, the constant danger of their “conspiracy against 
the public.” Bernard Mandeville’s 1714 book Fable of 
the Bees, a parable of “private vices, public benefits,” 
seemed mocked by what was actually happening in 
the Gilded Age. Were the capitalists really, as today’s 
parlance goes, "job creators?” Yes and no: as often as 
not. When President Theodore Roosevelt went after J.P. 
Morgan for violation of anti-trust laws, and Morgan, 

a Republican supporter, complained, asking what 

he could do to avoid prosecution by the government, 
Roosevelt replied with a variation of Robespierre’'s 
injunction that if someone feels implicated by the gaze 
of judgment it is because he is guilty. Who wouldn't side 
with Roosevelt's sentiment against the Robber Baron? 
But Roosevelt was motivated not by altruism but what 
he regarded as necessary policy, to make capitalists 
responsible investors: Build the railroads, just don't 

rip us off. Marx thought that socialism would allow 
industrial production to go beyond capital and overcome 
the need for and value of labor in a socially beneficial 
and not destructive way. This was a problem of society, 
not reducible to the criminality of the individual 
capitalists. Even Roosevelt recognized the need for a 
change in policy beyond the mere curbing of excesses. 
For Marxism, the accumulation of capital in industrial 
production was a crisis for bourgeois society, but also 
an opportunity for changing it. Indeed, realizing the 
social potential of capitalism was a necessity—a task: it 
was “inevitable.” The only question was the depth and 
breadth of the needed change in society. 


Discontents old and new 


In the 20% century, the discontents of Gilded Age 
capitalism of the Second Industrial Revolution led to 
what Harvey (after Antonio Gramsci] called “Fordism,” 
a new "regime of accumulation” or concrete form for 
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the valorization process of capital. It was anew and 
different form of production and consumption, a new 
economics and new politics, a new culture: a new way 
of life. The 20% century and its continuing legacy today 
express unresolved problems inherited from Gilded 
Age capitalism that Fordist capital was not able to 
overcome. We suffer today from discontents with the 
results not, for instance, of the 16-18: century African 
slave trade or the 15" century Reconquista and New 
World discovery, but rather from, for example, the 
failure of Reconstruction in the U.S.,’ and the late, 2"- 
wave colonialism from the era of what Marxists called 
“imperialism” at the end of the 19'" century—hence the 
problem of so-called "neo-colonialism.” We live in the 
world created by the early 20!" century’s attempts to 
solve those problems. 

Eric Hobsbawm wrote of the “long 19" and “short 
20%” centuries.'’ He regarded 1789-1914 as one cycle, 
and 1914-1991 as another. But perhaps we should 
consider the short 19" century, the core of which runs 
from the 1820s-70s [from the aftermath of the French 
Revolution until the U.S. Civil War, the Meiji Restoration 
and Franco-Prussian War], and the long 20'" century 
which began, perhaps as early as the 1870s but certainly 
by the 1890s, and continued until the recent crisis of the 
2000s-10s.'' The high 19" century of liberalism contrasts 
with the 20‘ century of state capitalism. 

In the 1990s, it seemed as if, after the “long detour” 
of fascism and “"Communism” (Stalinism) in the 
20! century,'? a responsibly reformed “progressive” 
capitalism of the Second Industrial Revolution would 
finally have its unobstructed day in the sun: the U.S., 
Germany and Japan could inherit a progressively 
productive world at peace. The mirage of the purported 
Third Industrial Revolution of the post-WWIl mid-late 
20°" century was revealed to be merely the full flowering 
of the turn-of-the-20% century electromagnetic 
revolution that had succeeded the original Industrial 
Revolution’s thermodynamics: cybernetics turned 
out to be the latest expression of liberal democracy; 
however Steampunk fantasies haunted historical 
memory in the 1990s. But already in the 1970s, Star 
Wars, Alien, and Blade Runner showed us the "used 
future” of decrepit Fordist capital. Neoliberalism 
naturalized this. 


Retrospective history 


The retrospective view from the present allows for 
regarding the 20!" century as the outcome of the Gilded 
Age—of the Second Industrial Revolution. But the 20" 
century was conditioned by the mounting discontents 
of the Gilded Age and its crisis in the early 20% 
century—most apocalyptically in the First World War 
and its aftermath. We still live in the after-effects of the 
crisis that conditioned the 20'* century. The inability to 
overcome the discontents of capital from a century ago 
still swamps us today. 

In the late 19" century U.S., the Second Industrial 
Revolution was governed largely by the Republican 
Party, which was the combined party of progressive 
liberalism and big capital. The Democratic Party in 
this period, by contrast, was the party of the middle 
class and conservatism. So, for instance, Populism 
as a 1890s Depression phenomenon fed into the 
Democratic Party, with William Jennings Bryan the 
Democrats’ (unsuccessful) candidate for President in 
1896 and (again in) 1900. But Progressivism emerged 
as a reform effort from within the Republican Party 
against manifest problems of liberal capitalism in the 
1890s-1900s— most dramatically under President 
Theodore Roosewvelt. 

In Europe, discontents with the Gilded Age / Second 
Industrial Revolution manifested in the Socialist 
Parties of the Second International. Liberal capitalism 
was opposed by a mass industrial workers politics— 
most significantly in the major party of the Second 
International, the SPD (Social-Democratic Party of 
Germany). In the U.K., discontents with liberalism led 
to the formation of the Labour Party. These parties 
had origins in the 1870s but experienced phenomenal 
growth especially in the aftermath of the crisis of the 
1890s. Countries drawn into the Second Industrial 
Revolution more broadly but on a subordinate sub- 
sidiary basis included the Russian Empire and Italy, 
which also experienced mass radicalization in the form 
of new Social-Democratic and Socialist Parties. 

However these new socialist parties also experienced 
a crisis of their growth in the 1890s—a crisis of their 
political purpose: Were they, as they claimed, parties 
of political revolution, or rather of social reform? 
Eduard Bernstein was the most perspicacious of the 
commentators on the developments of this period in 
the 1890s. He regarded the growth of the U.K. workers 
movement that led to the formation of the Labour 
Party as evidence that a revolutionary socialist political 
party may not be necessary for the transformation 
of capitalism into socialism: socialism may socially 
evolve within capitalism rather than requiring its 
political overthrow. The eventual election of majority 
socialist or labor parties may be sufficient to crown the 
development of the social movement of the working 
class through its civil society organizations such as 
labor unions and other social collectives [such as 
women'’s organizations, etc.). 

The 20% century belied this socialist optimism of 
the late 19'" century that Marxism had in common with 
liberalism. Just as Progressivism expressed manifest 
problems of liberal capitalism, so the new distinctly 
“revolutionary” current in socialism beginning circa 
1900 represented by Rosa Luxemburg, Lenin and 
Trotsky as well as by Debs (who was converted to 
Marxism in the late 1890s) expressed discontent with 
socialist reformism. Luxemburg for instance called 
Bernstein simply a “liberal.” What this meant was that 
Bernstein regarded liberal democracy as politically 
adequate for the activity of the working class in its 
struggle for socialism. Bernstein thought that the 
capitalist interest could be subordinated to a political 
majority. What Bernstein didn't reckon with was how 
the working class would become politically split in the 
crisis of capitalism.'? In the First World War and the 
Revolutions in Russia, Germany, Italy and Hungary 
that broke out in its aftermath 1917-19, the former 
socialist parties of the Second International divided 


between reformist Social Democrats and revolutionary 
Communists. In 1919, responding to criticisms of the 
course of the Russian Revolution, Debs declared that, 
“From the crown of my head to the soles of my feet Iam 
Bolshevik, and proud of it." '* 

This is related to how Progressivism emerged 
contemporaneously from the crisis of liberalism. It 
was acrimonious as well, with incumbent President 
Taft condemning his challenger, his former friend and 
colleague Theodore Roosevelt, the Progressive Party 
candidate for President in 1912, as “the most dangerous 
man in America.” It led, via the actual beneficiary of 
the split among the Republicans, Woodrow Wilson’s 
more socially conservative (for example, avowedly 
racist) Democratic Party Progressivism, to (Theodore 
Roosevelt’s nephew-in-law] Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt’s New Deal." 


“Progressive” capitalism 


The question is the alternative to capitalist progressivism 
offered by Marxist socialism. In the U.S. Eugene 
Debs'’s Socialist Party of America sought to intervene 
with working-class socialism across the division of 
Republican Party big-capitalist liberalism versus Demo- 
cratic Party middle-class conservatism. "Industrial 
democracy” was the term of this socialist opposition 
under Marxist leadership. 

As a Marxist, Debs like Rosa Luxemburg understood 
that this pressed a contradiction.'* Marxism was not 
an authoritarian collectivist opposition to liberalism, 
but sought to combine and transcend middle class 
conservative-reactionary discontents over the destruc- 
tive effects of capitalism with the revolutionary 
social potential of the dynamism of big capital. Debs 
articulated this in his 1900 election manifesto, first 
delivered as a speech in Chicago, on "Competition 
versus cooperation:”'” 


The Republican platform is a self-congratulation of 
the dominant capitalist class. "Prosperity galore, give 
us four years more.” The Democratic platform is the 
wail and cry of the perishing middle class; calamity 
without end. The Social Democratic platform is an 
indictment of the capitalist system; it isthe call 

to class consciousness and political action of the 
exploited working class; and it is a ringing declaration 
in favor of collective ownership of allthe means of 
production and distribution, as the clarion voice of 
economic freedom. 


Progressivism sought to similarly transcend the 
liberal capitalist vs. conservative populist divide 
emerging from industrialization, which is why liberals 
could observe in 1912 that Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Progressive Party was seeking to usurp the mantles 
of both William Jennings Bryan's Populist Democrats 
and Debs's Socialists. Democrat Woodrow Wilson’s 
election as President was the result of the split among 
the Republicans between Progressives and old-style 
liberals. This set the stage for the triumph of New Deal 
progressivism under FDR—however 20 years later, 
after the crisis of the Great Depression. 

But FDR’s New Dealism, specifically as a Democratic 
Party phenomenon, combined but did not transcend 
the split of progressive capitalism with middle-class 
conservatism. The working class was thus bound 
in the Democratic Party to both big capital and the 
middle class. The working-class struggle for socialism 
found earlier in the old Socialist Party of America 
was squeezed out between these two aspects of the 
progressive New Deal Democrats. Socialism in the U.S. 
never recovered from this suppression. The New Deal 
Coalition Democrats became the ruling party in the U.S. 
in the high 20'* century. 

The Democrats have tried ever since FDR to retain 
a progressive capitalist alliance of liberal capital with 
middle-class conservatism. But what happened in the 
political crisis of the New Deal Coalition in the 1960s 
(signaled by the Civil Rights Movement as well as the 
U.S.’s losing war in Vietnam], combined with the crisis 
of capitalism in the 1970s, was that the form of middle- 
class conservatism changed—and was captured by 
the Republicans instead. This was not only expressed 
in the Southern Strategy that captured the Dixiecrat 
middle class (racial) conservatives, but also the appeal 
to “law and order” that captured the Northern urban 
and suburban working class ethnics who had previously 
supported the New Deal Democrats. 

Subsequently, this has taken the otherwise 
longstanding form of the old split within liberalism that 
Progressivism represented: progressive liberalism 
versus conservative liberalism. The conservative 
liberals have promised the middle class that it will 
benefit from big capital; whereas the progressive 
liberals have actively sought policies that will ensure 
this. But neither the promise nor the policies have 
been able to prevent the social destruction and hence 
the conservative reaction of the middle class. Both the 
Republicans and Democrats have exploited middle- 
class discontents without satisfying them. 

The working class has been the passive object of this 
process, oscillating between big-capitalist liberalism 
and middle-class conservatism, however in the 
obscure form of oscillating between greater or lesser 
support for progressive liberalism—greater or lesser 
support for the Democrats. Politically, this means the 
subordination of the working class to the middle class. 
But which middle class? 

The 20‘ century saw the rise of the "new middle 
class” of corporate capitalist managers, as opposed 
to the old middle class of small proprietors as well as 
of artisanal workers. The old middle class were the 
petite bourgeoisie, which were always distinct from 
the new industrial working class ever since the 19' 
century. So the question in the 20!" century became 
the relation between the proletarianized working 
class of wage-earners and the capitalist managerial 
middle class. Could the middle class be captured by 
progressive liberalism? Or would the perennial crisis of 
capitalism lead instead to populist conservatism? How 
could populism, whether middle or working class, be 
neutralized as a disruptive threat to the negotiations of 
big-capitalist politics? 

From the era of the late-19'" century Second Inter- 
national, Debs serves as an example of how a populist 
could become a socialist—and not a progressive liberal. 
By contrast, Eduard Bernstein shows how a Marxist 
could become a progressive liberal, via the liquidation of 


“End of the Gilded Age” continues on page 4 


